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three appendixes : one, giving selections from the Cornell examination 
questions on this qualitative portion of the course ; the second, a list 
of the books and periodicals regarded as most important for the topics 
considered ; the third, a list of approved manufacturers and dealers in 
apparatus and supplies. No single book in any language contains half 
as much of what every laboratory director must know, and in the past 
has had to pick up as best he could. 

In a work of this kind there is, of course, more or less that a re- 
viewer might himself have wished to do differently. Each instructor 
will have experiments or variations of arrangement that seem to him 
preferable. Some of the experiments on taste and smell, for example, 
might be replaced by others upon vision or association, or by some on 
sensations of rotation, which last are passed over entirely. Professor 
Titchener feels that "it is not advisable, even if the resources of the 
laboratory permit, to set the whole class to work upon the same prob- 
lem. ' ' The experience of the reviewer has led him, however, to the 
diametrically opposite position. It may be questioned also whether 
in the time usually available, it would be possible to take a class 
through the whole list, even the major experiments, with the care and 
thoroughness that Professor Titchener rightly recommends. These 
are small matters, however, and every competent instructor may be 
trusted to deal with the course according to his own needs. With the 
value of the work as a whole they have little or nothing to do. For 
the essential features — the assignment of its proper place to introspec- 
tion, the insistence upon care and thoroughness at every stage, and 
upon a real comprehension of the meaning of the experiments, the 
mass of general laboratory information gathered, and the author's fair- 
ness to other psychological views than those held by himself — for these 
there can be nothing but unqualified praise. 

E. C. Sanford. 

Clarke University. 

Malebranche. Par Henri Joly. Paris, Felix Alcan, 190 1. — 

pp. xii, 296. 

In his preface M. Joly gives several reasons to explain why he 
undertook to write a book about Malebranche. Excellent as these 
reasons are, the book itself is a better one. It is not only a clear and 
systematic account of Malebranche' s philosophy, but the reader is made 
to feel that any amount of enthusiasm on the subject is abundantly jus- 
tified. One of the most valuable characteristics of the work is the 
attention paid to the relation between Malebranche and his contem- 
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poraries, especially those with whom he carried on his numerous con- 
troversies. The importance of Malebranche's additions to philosophic 
thought, both for his own and for later times, becomes more manifest 
in the light of this comparative study ; and if M. Joly always speaks of 
Malebranche with a tenderness that is almost affection, no one can 
deny that his comprehension of his subject is the deeper because of this 
sympathy. 

Those who wish to understand Malebranche, says the first page of the 
chapter entitled Le Metaphysicien, must begin with his metaphysics, 
which forms a universal basis, being logically prior even to theology. 
The principle from which all search for truth should begin is that of the 
particularity of individual creatures and the universality of the reason. 
Particulars change and depend upon varying circumstances, the reason 
is immutable and independent. The diversities of men are peculiar to 
themselves, their sensations are their own, but through their participa- 
tion in the universal reason they can all comprehend the same truths. 
The reason belongs to no man, but is the common light for all. Male- 
branche repeats again and again, " L' homme n' est pas a lui-meme sa 
propre lumiere." The relation between the universal and the individ- 
ual reason is the same as that between universal being and its particular 
manifestations, or rather no distinction can be made between reason and 
being. What may be said of the one is applicable to the other, for they 
are the same ; and this reason or being is infinite, that is, God, whose 
essence necessarily includes his existence. If one may make use of the 
ontological proof, which perhaps has fallen into even greater disrepute 
than it deserves, Malebranche's version of it is as convincing as could be 
expected — at least of the ontological proof. He starts out with the fact 
that we have ideas of infinity, which cannot be gained from ourselves 
nor from our knowledge of particular things, in the idea of which there 
need be no union between essence and existence. The infinite being, 
however, cannot be represented as possible ; if one thinks of it at all, 
one regards it as existing, and therefore the existence of God is the 
most certain of all truths, even excelling in clearness Descartes' s famous 
proposition, cogito ergo sum. M. Joly praises the constant assumption 
made by Malebranche that infinity is also perfection. If the two are 
separated, he says, infinity becomes merely quantitative and loses all 
living reality. This is doubtless true, if one means by perfection some- 
thing qualitative as opposed to mere quantity ; and although Male- 
branche is confused on this point, 'such an interpretation is possible. 
Yet if one rules out all moral implications from the word perfection, 
may modern thought justly be accused of making a separation between 
it and infinity ? 
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Be that as it may, the sum of these perfections and their relations to 
one another constitute the universal order or eternal truth. They are 
of two kinds, those of quantity, and those of perfection, which in this 
connection certainly contains a moral implication and is the equiva- 
lent of comparative value. The two relations constitute scientific 
knowledge on the one hand, and religion and morality on the other. 
The problem of the nature of their union with God is treated at some 
length, both because of its importance for Malebranche's own system, 
and because of the radical opposition here between his views and those 
of Descartes. According to Malebranche, truths are universal and 
immutable in themselves ; they had no need of a decree of God before 
becoming so. The eternal order is not naturally connected in thought 
with the idea of cause, even the most divine, for it has no cause. On 
the contrary, it is necessary and independent. Not even God by an 
act of will can make two plus two equal to five, nor the body of more 
value than the soul. Such a position has been criticized on the ground 
that it subjects the divine will to a necessary and eternal order ; but 
Malebranche explains that this order exists in God's own nature and 
is co-eternal with it. God is not subjected to something outside him- 
self. It is a lower conception of God that makes him arbitrarily choose 
between indifferent alternatives, and thus act without motives ; while 
to say that God creates his own perfections is meaningless. Such a 
standpoint, midway between Descartes and Leibniz, and on the road 
that led to Hegel, may aptly enough be described as sage, but one 
wonders how M. Joly justifies the adjective hardie, which he also ap- 
plies to it. Malebranche's position is practically the same as that of 
Saint Thomas Aquinas, and possibly was reached as a result of study 
of the latter's writings. In spite of Malebranche's impatience with 
scholasticism, he often mentions individual doctrines with approbation. 
Moreover, he did not become acquainted with Descartes' s views until 
after he had spent some time in the study of earlier thinkers. In his 
own books there is much that may be characterized as bold and daring, 
and much that his contemporaries felt to be so ; but surely his theory 
of the nature of truth does not belong in that category. The most 
orthodox philosopher may agree with Saint Thomas Aquinas. 

The relations which together form the living order or truth Male- 
branche declares to be the divine ideas. Their presence in the essence of 
God is the presupposition of vision in God, which is probably the best- 
known of Malebranche's theories, certainly that which has been most fully 
discussed by historians. M. Joly takes exception to the method usually 
employed by the latter, of proceeding directly from the general presup- 
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position to its remote consequences, and affirms that before we can 
know how we see everything in God we must know how everything is 
in God, how God sees it, and how he partly realizes it outside himself. 
Malebranche frankly confesses that the union in God of simplicity of 
nature and of multiplicity of perfections or ideas is incomprehensible ; 
but nevertheless he goes on to describe some of its characteristics. 
Corresponding to the distinction between unity and multiplicity is a 
division of God's attributes into absolute and relative. The former 
are those that we clearly see belong to the idea of the infinitely perfect 
being, for instance, infinite perfection, independence, immutability. 
The latter are those relative to creatures, namely the intelligible ideas 
of all possible things. Of course this does not imply the existence of 
possibility in God, who is actuality itself, but merely that among the 
degrees of his infinite perfection some are more and others less com - 
municable outside of him. Possibility exists in God merely in relation 
to the world. 

For further light upon the vexed question of the relation of the 
creatures and the divine ideas one must go to the discussion of a 
specific case, that of intelligible extension. For a good Cartesian like 
Malebranche, extension is the essence of all matter and so of all mech- 
anism. If the human soul with its immaterial contact with God is 
excepted, the entire universe can be described and explained in terms 
of mechanism or extension. Now what is the relation, on the one 
hand, between God's substance and intelligible extension, and, on the 
other, between the latter and material or sensible extension ? Male- 
branche is explicit in distinguishing intelligible extension from God's 
immensity, which indeed is named as one of the absolute attributes. 
God's immensity is his substance present everywhere in its entirety, 
and not to be explained nor understood. Intelligible extension, on the 
contrary, is the substance of God so far as it represents bodies, and may 
be participated in by them with their limitations and imperfections. 
Intelligible extension is the idea or archetype of body, and is so far 
from being incomprehensible that it is the most intelligible of all things. 
Ideas such as these are evidently not to be confused with perceptions. 
They are not modifications of the mind, but are present only in God, 
and are known to us in so far as we share in the universal reason. 
Dependent in its turn upon intelligible extension is material extension, 
which it is in God's power to create but which is not his substance. 
One may almost leave it out of account altogether, for there is no way 
of demonstrating its existence, which is known to us only through 
divine revelation, and which is so little essential to an understanding 
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of the world that its destruction could not possibly be known to us, 
save by similar supernatural means. 

Such, in brief, is Malebranche's theory of intellectual extension. 
That it explains the problem of the relations between God and the 
ideas, and between the ideas and the creatures can hardly be maintained, 
but at least it presents the difficulties more clearly than the general po- 
sition can do. On the whole, in spite of the radical differences, these 
seem to be much the same as those that confronted Spinoza. Even if 
one omits the consideration of material bodies, as one may surely do 
if their existence is purely a matter of belief, there is still the transition 
from the intelligible extension or idea in God to the particular idea 
based upon perception, and present in any finite mind. Such a diffi- 
culty, however, is inevitable in any constructive ontology, and in the 
writer's opinion has been given too large a place in criticisms of Spinoza. 
Still more is this true with respect to Malebranche, who so freely ad- 
mits the difficulty, and with no attempt at demonstration, strives to 
convince his readers of the truth of his position by the general har- 
mony of his results. Aside from common difficulties, the resemblance 
between the two philosophers, which has been so much insisted on, is 
little more than that found in all Cartesians, and its unimportance is 
so plainly patent to M. Joly, that it is almost one of his fundamental 
assumptions. 

To return to his discussion of intelligible extension, after the more 
general account of the theory itself, there follows a somewhat detailed 
description of Malebranche's more important controversies on the sub- 
ject. These were with Arnauld, who accused him of attributing cor- 
poreal extension to God, and with Dortous de Mairan, whose objec- 
tions were made from the Spinozistic standpoint, and who reproached 
Malebranche for not deifying nature. Malebranche's answers are, as 
M. Joly says, tres neltes, and those written to Dortous de Mairan con- 
tain the gist of the difference between Malebranche and Spinoza. 
Both accepted the doctrine of a single substance, but for one that 
meant pantheism ; for the other, no necessary relation to individuals, 
and so, if the latter are to exist, as they do, a creation. 

The discussion of the manner and ends of creation, which includes 
preservation, with its principle of God as sole mover to the exclusion 
of secondary causes, is, if the preliminary assumptions are admitted, 
one of the most convincing portions of Malebranche's philosophy ; 
and the logical relation of the different parts to one another has lost 
nothing in M. Joly's exposition. What is especially to be com- 
mended is the recognition accorded to the aesthetic element in Male- 
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branche's theories. God's choice of worlds and of modes of govern- 
ment was determined by a desire for the harmony of the whole, one 
might almost say, by a desire for the most beautiful whole. Over and 
over again in justifying the presence of evil or the ways of providence, 
Malebranche emphasizes these ideas of proportion and harmony. The 
epithet of optimist does not fit him as well as that of artist. 

Of much that is interesting in the remainder of the long chapter on 
metaphysics, perhaps the portion that shows most originality of inter- 
pretation is the defence of Malebranche against the charge of deter- 
minism, which received its strength from the theory of God as the 
only cause of both physical and psychical changes. Malebranche' s 
position is described as follows : Although God brings about all action 
in us, he does not cause our consent, which remains free, and which, 
whether given or refused, God himself is obliged to realize through the 
laws that he has established. God executes the acts that we seem to 
accomplish, but only because we will them. In this way, the action of 
our will, although immanent, is none the less in our power, and the 
responsibility for it is entirely ours. To be sure, God inspires each 
one of us with love for the good in general, and the amount of this 
inclination always remains the same ; but the determination of love 
for the good in general toward the particular goods rests with us. We 
are always able to suspend our consent, and seriously to examine if the 
good we are enjoying is the true good. The relation to God is exactly 
the same as that in reasoning. All our wisdom comes from God, we 
see our ideas in him, but it is in our power to consent to obscure 
ideas or to refuse to do so. The cause of deception is in ourselves. 
Such moral causality appears to M. Joly to compensate for the lack of 
physical causality, and more than any other distinction to keep indi- 
viduals from being annihilated in God's infinite substance. 

In the writings of Malebranche, theology and metaphysics are so far 
from being in conflict that each completes the other. It is to theology 
that Malebranche owed his theories upon the freedom of the will, the 
teleological quality that he gave to the universal mechanism, and in 
fact, every advance that he made beyond the doctrines of Descartes. 
Much space is devoted to the contention, successfully maintained, that 
he was never a Jansenist and that his so-called retractation was a 
forgery. 

The limits of this review will not permit even a brief account of the 
exposition, suggestive as it is, of Malebranche's psychology and ethics. 
The concluding chapter of the book is almost entirely devoted to the 
views that Malebranche might be supposed to take of modern philo- 
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sophical tenets. His system as a whole is given a high rank as being 
more comprehensive than that of Descartes, and more a unity than that of 
Spinoza. It is characterized as perhaps the purest type of constructive 
philosophy, in which the experimental and natural element is as much 
reduced and subordinated as possible. Its right to be called idealism 
is denied ; one does not altogether understand why, unless M. Joly 
confines the term to the type that he describes as contemporary, in 
which everything is explained as the action of the human mind. In- 
stead, Malebranche's philosophy is described as a variety of realism of 
divine origin, essence, and value. 

Grace Neal Dolson. 
Wells College. 



